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Epistolary Correspondence. 


(Continued from our last.) 


LORD COLVILLE TO MRS. COLVILLE. 
Fladong’s Hotel, Monday Morn. 


THE first advantage I take of the honorable 
distinction which my friends have bestowed 
upon me, is to address a letter to the best of 
mothers, under the signature of M. P. For 
being a member of the house of lords, 1 am 
jointly indebted to chance and my ancestors ; 

ut for constituting a part of an elective body 
I am obliged to my friends, or, I ought rather 
to have said, to those dignified sentiments of 
independence, which you and my respected 
father took so much pains to instil ; and never 
will I deviate from that rectitude of principle 
which you have pointed out to me, whilst my 
judgment enables me to distinguish wrong 
from right. 

And now my dearest mother, let me inquire 
after, what of all earthly things I feel most in- 
terested in, namely, your health ; which, I fear, 
has suffered by recent anxiety and fatigue. 
This inquiry I mean to extend also to one of 
the most perfect of human beings; I need not 
specify her name; for, partial as i am to my 
beloved Louisa, she must yield the palm of 
excellence to seniority. Oh, my dear mother, 
how blest, how supremely blest, would your 
Edward consider himself, dare he but venture 
to hope his ardent attachment met with a sin- 
cere return; yet, the vague account I have 
heard of Lady Charlotte’s pre-engagement, 
has hitherto prevented me from disclosing a 
passion, which every hour spent in her society 
tends to augment 

Who this unknown favourite is, I have not 
been able to discover; and frequently have I 
been tempted to imagine, he existed but in 
report; at any rate, I implore you to put the 
question to her, and, if my hopes are realized, 
I will fly to the castle on the wings of love I 
May possibly owe those marks of attention, 
which } have sometimes ventured to construe 
into proofs of partiality, to that tender attach- 


ment her ladyship feels to my amiable sister ;. 


but it is absolutely necessary to my future 
peace, that I should discover the real senti- 
ments of that incomparable girl, and I know 


no method so likely to destroy hope, or pro-. 


mote happiness, as the one I have requested 
you to put in practice. 

And new, my dear mother, having disclosed 
the real state of my own feelings, let me im- 
plore you to do every thing in your power to 
forward the wishes of my inestimable friend. 
Louisa’s visit to the Pembertons, at such a 
Period, was peculiarly unfortunate ; us she may 
never have such another opportunity of study- 
ing the real disposition of any man. The more 
she were to see of Barker, the stronger must 
be the esteem she feels for his many virtues, 
and esteem would, i trust, soon ripen into a 
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warmer sentiment; at any rate, I conjure you 
to frame some plausible pretence for sending 
for her, as 1 understand my friend’s ship will 
be ready in the course of a month. 

On my arrival in town, I called upon our 
worthy friends, the Douglass’s, and who should 
t meet there but Lord D——ford. “ You are 
the very person,” said Mrs. Douglass, extend- 
ing her hand towards me, “ whose address his 
lordship called upon me to obtain.” On what 
subject Lord D was desirous of obtain- 
ing my correspondence, [ had not the most 
remote idea; but politeness induced me to say 
something civil on the business, and we con- 
versed some time upon general topics, when a 
pause taking place soon afterwards, his lordship 
requested his relation would permit him to in- 
vite me into the doctor’s study. After apolo- 
gizing for trespassing upon my time (which L 
had previously declared to be precious), he in- 
formed me, the mental and personal charms 
of our dear Louisa had made an indelible im- 
pression upon his heart ; and, in fact, that she 
was the only woman for whom he had ever felt 
a sincere and ardent affection. He then pro- 
ceeded to. informy me, that his estates were 
wholly unincumbered, that the whole of my 
sister's fortune should be settled upon herself, 
and, in addition toit, he would add two thousand 
a year 

A. proposal,-at once se noble and disinterest- 
ed, demanded not only my acknowledgments, 
but perfect confidence ; and I candidly inform- 
ed him of Barker’s prior claim upon the little 
influence I had with Louisa ; adding, that if his 
proposals were refused, I would endeavour to 
promote the success of his wishes ; at the same 
time I informed him, he was at liberty to write 
to my sister, who, ! was persuaded, would deal 
with and adopt the utmost candour towards 
him. 

He received my intelligence with evident 





_ marks of disappointment, condemned the folly 


he had been guilty of; in not disclosing his-at- 
tachment ;. alleging, as a reason, that Mrs. 
Douglass had assured him Louisa’s heart was 
disengaged, and that you, my dear mother, had 
intreated that love might not even be mention - 
ed to amere child. Lord D ford expressed 
his readiness to wait your own time, for tie 

session of what he termed his treasure ; and 
took his leave with the determination of writ- 
ing both to you and the deargirl This young 
nobleman certainly bearsa very exalted charac- 
ter, and is allowed to be free from the fashiona- 
ble vices of the age; in rank and fortune su- 
perior to my.dear Louisa’s expectation ; yet I 
would much sooner behold her my friend Bar- 
ker’s wife. 

I shall impatiently wait the arrival of your 
next letter, though I shall be all apprehension 
when I break the seal, as on its contents will 
depend my future happiness.; for should Lady 





Charlotte’s affection be fixed upon another, I° 


shall, for the present, bid adieutoease Yet 
do not suppose, my dear mother, all the ex- 
cellent lessons you have bestawed will be 
thrown away upon me, or imagine that I mcan 


NO. 49 





to play the part of a disconsolate leve-sick 
swain; | shall in silcnce lament the perverse- 
ness of my destiny, »ct at the same time en- 
deayour to dives: r:y attention from the facina< 
ting girl, by pus.- »g with avidity the differ- 
ent occupations _ a ate attached to the new 
station I am ce -d upon to fill. 

I cannot con: .ude this epistle, without relat- 
ing a circumsta ice which occurred 2 few miles 
distant from the metropolis, and which at once 
excited a mixture “f pay and humanity in my 
breast, and which, | am certain, you will read 
the account of, with similar sentiments. 

_ About five miles on the other side London, 
the rapid movement of our carriage was im- 
peded by a concourse of people attracted to- 
gether in the road, and as Sir Charles Hotham 
prides himself upon the rapidity of his style of 
travelling he ordered the postillions to pursue 
their journcy, without inquiring into the cause. 
Curiosity, or, 1 will hope,.a better motive, in- 
duced me to countermand the direction; and 
William riding up to the carriage door at the 
same moment, I desired him to inquire on 
what occasion the crowd had been assembled. 
He did so; and returning in a few seconds, in- 
formed us a young woman, and an infant in 
her arms, had been driven over by a gentle- 

‘man in a phaeton, “ and, my lord,” said the 
humane fellow, “ would you belicve it, he only 
d—d them for not getting out of the Way ; 
though the people say the carriage went right 

_ over the poor young woman’s body, and the 
dear little babe was killed upon the spot.’ 

+  & And who the d—l is the wretch that has 

behaved with such inhumanity?” exclaimed 

Hotham, at the same time ordering William 

to open the carriage-door. “ Let us see, Ned,’ 

suid he, “ if any thing can be done for the poor 
creature ;”” springing from the vehicle as he 
made the proposal. We were directed to an 
| adjoining public-house by the indignant popu- 
lace, who vowed, if the carriage repassed the 
village, they would break it to shatters; and 
were shewn into a room, where the young wo- 
man lay extended, appa lifeless: The 
account of the child’s death, fortunately, was 
exaggerated, as its cries saluted our ears upon 
our entrance ; l-eagerly demanded if a surgeon 

_ had been sent for, and at that moment the dis- 

ciple of Esculapius entered. The wheel had 

passed completely over the poor woman’s body 

but, miraculous to tell, the child was not hurt ; 

it was in a profound sleep when taken from its- 
prostrate posture, which gave rise tothe report 

of its being killed. 

Hotham and myself intreated the susgeon to. 
do every. thing for the unfortunate woman in 
his power, promising not only to reward him 
for his trouble, but giving the same assurance 
to the master and mistress of the publie-house. 
| We left the latter, and her servant-mard, with: 





the disabled unfortunate, whilst the doctor 
examincd where she was injured.; and order- 








ing the horses some refreshment, strolled 
| round the village, until we thought the point 
could be. determined. Upon ourrreturn, we 
learned that. two ribs were broken, and that- 
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she was otherways very much hurt; but she 
had recovered her senses, and irformed the 
stirgcon she was on her road to Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of seeing her husband, whom she 
had heard was dangerously ill on board the 
Europa. 

At the name of the ship, I felt the interest 
I had taken in the poor creature’s sufferings 
very much increased, aifd entering the room, 
{ intreated her to inform me what was her 
husband’s name “ Charles Corbet, your hon- 
our,” replied the poor woman, * and a better 
sailor, his captain himself told me, never cross- 
eda deck.”—“ The captain told you true,” 
said I, “my good woman: Corbet was one of 
my greatest favourites.” Never shall I forget 
‘the poor sufferer’s countenance, when I pass- 
ed this elogium upon her husband, who cer- 
tainly was one of the best seamen on board the 
ship ; but when I informed her I had been his 
Jieutenant, and my name was Colville, I could 
scarcely prevent her from embracing my knees. 

As Hotham and myself had predetermined 


‘to procure the poor creature every necessary 


comfort, you may be certain her near connex- 


‘ion with one of my old shipmates did not di- 


. 


minish the interest I took in her concerns ; in 
short, Inotonly gave orders, but saw that every 
thing was comfortably arranged for her, and 
then called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote 
an account of the accident to Portsmouth; as 
the ill-fated young woman was fearful her hus- 
band would think her deficient in tenderness, 
as he had sent her atwo pound note to take 
the coach, and she was walking to meet it, 
when the inhuman unknown drove over her, 
in the manner I have described My passing 
at the moment seems to have been one of those 
wonderful events which marks the hand of 
Providence, and which irreligious and unre- 
flecting beings are apt to attribute to chance. 
But the post is going out; I must not com- 
mence moralizing, or I shall extend my letter, 
and not beable to send itto night. Adieu then, 
my dearest mother; | need not urge you to 
fulfil the request I have made ; say every thing 
that is kind and respectful for me, to the arbi- 
tress of my destiny ; and every thing warm to 
the friend whom I esteem. 

Once more adieu ; may health and happiness 
attend you, is the ardent prayer of your faith- 
fully and fondly attached son, 


EDWARD COLVILLE. 
(To be continued.) 
Le 
THE CARNIVAL AT ROME AND VENICE. 


{Concluded from our last.] 


UNDER the emperors the duration of the 
Saturnalia was extended to seven days. On 
the two last, friends reciprocally made each 
other little presents of small value, in comme- 
moration of the times when the manners and 
wants of mankind were alike simple. These 
presents-were sent rather as a token of good- 
will and affection than to make an ostentatious 
display of wealth; they consisted of fruits, 
small packets of incense, tapers, kc. Martial, 
the poet, complains, in one of his epigrams ad- 
dressed to an opulent friend, because the lat- 
ter had sent him, by eight robust slaves, 
twelve tablets, seven toothpicks, one sponge, 
a cup of baked earth, a measure of beans, a 
small basket of olives, a jar of raisins, and two 
jars of bad figs; adding, eight strong slaves 
could scarcely bring me all this, whereas a 
child would with ease have carried three good 
pounds of silver. But in Martial’s time the 
manners of the Romans were already corrupt- 








, 
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ed, and more regard was paid to the quality of 
presentsy'than to. the sentiments of the person 
from whom they came. As every thing in 
these festivals was designed to commemorate 
the simplicity of the mannersof the early ages, 
nuts were staked instead of money, in the dif- 
ferent games that were played; for, in those 
happy times, rapacity and avarice, two yices 
that lead to many others, were yet unknown. 
Irom all that has been written it would 
seem that’ the Saturnalia, originated in the 
want,which men must have felt, after the loss 
of their liberty, and their primitive happiness, 
to call to mind this happy condition at least 
once a year, and to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of it by an annual festival. It is there- 
fore, no wonder that this festival should be 
transmitted from age to age, and still celebra- 
ted, though with ceremonies some what differ- 
ent from those of the ancients, and more ana- 
logous to the present manners. The Carnival 
is evidently the festival of the Saturnalia in a 


‘modern dress, as you may be convinced by the 


description, as now celebrated at Rome. 


In that city the Carnival lasts eight days — 
During all this time, excepting on the Sun- 
day and Saints’ days, nothing is to be seen but 
masquerades and horse-races. The opening 


‘of the Carnival is‘announced by the bell of the 


Capitol, an edifice in waich the municipal of- 
ficers of the city assemble. Detachments of 
soldiers and sbirri, a kind of civil guards, are 
stationed in the Corso, and the adjacent streets, 
to prevent disorder. 

The Corso is a beautiful street, about a mile 
and a half long. The windows and balconies 
are adorned with rich hangings, and full of 
snectators. This street’is crowded with peo- 
ple in masks, who exhibit the most singular 
and diversified spectacle that can be imagined. 
The perfect equality which prevails, during 
these festivals, between all ranks, banishes 
every idea of restraint, and diffuses gaiety 
among the multitude. Dresses of all kinds, 
and of all conditions, serve for a disguise.— 
Here you see hostlers with prodigious brushes, 
going up to the passengers to brush the backs 
of their coats ; and there you are accosted by 
vetturini, or carriers, a very numerous class 
of people in Italy, who with their usual im- 
portunity offer their services to every one they 
meet. A pretended advocate suddenly makes 
his way through the crowd, walking at a great 
rate, and declaiming aloud as though he were 
pleading at the bar: he addresses the people 
at the windows, or stops the predstrians, 
threatening to prosecute them for some ima- 
ginary crime, or to sue them for some debt or 
other. Harlequins mingle with the multitude, 
and excite laughter by their comical tricks.— 
They frequently collect into a group, choose a 
king, put a sceptre into his hand, set him in a 
little carriage, and lead him in procession, ac- 
companied with music the whole length of the 
street. Others assemble in a different place, 
pretend to quarrel, and in the midst of the dis- 
pute draw large cutlasses of silvered paper, 
with which they hew away anmercifully at 
their adversaries. The mendicant costume is 
very frequently seen among this medley of 
dresses of every kind. Fine hajr flowing 
down the back, a white mask, a money-box tied 
to a coloured ribbon, a stick, and the hat car- 
ried in the hand, are the characteristics of this 
costume. In supplicating attitudes these beg- 
gars go up to the windows, and hold forth their 
boxes; sweetmeats, nuts, and other things of 
the kind, are given them instead of an alms. 
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THE FATAL EFFECTS OF A 
CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

: (Concluded from our last.) 

NEARLY about the same time, young Be. 
vil’s wife lay in of a daughter, who was put oi 
to be nursed by the wife of one of the neigh. 


bouring peasants, who was a tenant of her grand. 


futher’s. A few months afterwards, the oh 
gentleman, whose health was greatly impaired, 
was seized when on horseback with a suds 
ded gidainess, which obliged bis servants tg 
carry him to the first house they came to, which 
happened. to be the very cottage where his 
son’s infant was at nurse: the babe was the, 


. laying on a man’s lap, who was trying to geta 


a little milk down its throat. When he'came 
a little to himself, the first thing that took his 
attention was the little child, whom he obsery. 
ed looked pale and almost dying. He then 
told the poor man that what he was doing would 
be of no service, for that the child wanted 4 
nurse: the man said he was afrid it was ip 
danger, but that his wife, who had suckled it, 


was ill of a fever—that her milk had-eft her, 
and the messenger he had sent to the parents 


to inform them of it, was not yet returned — 
“ The danger seems great indeed,” replied 
the old gentleman; “ is there no woman to be 
found? It grieves me to see it thus.” © And 
it would grieve you still more, if you knew 
whose it was,” said the poor woman, who was 
on her bed and heard what passed. ‘ To 
whom then does it belong?” replied he, with 
some emotion. “ Alas! Sir,” said the pea- 
sant, “ I should not have dared to tell you, as 
I know that your son married without your ap- 
probation, but since my wife has said so much, 
I must inform you that it is Mons. de Bevil’s 
daughter. 

The father was a minute without speaking, 
but recollecting himself, he looked on the in- 
fant with a tender concern :— Poor thing!” 
said he, “ that has never offended me;” and 
then calling one of hisservants—“ Make haste,” 
said he, “ to the castle; I recollect that my 
gardener’s wife yesterday lost a son whom she 
suckled; tell her to come hither, to take im- 
mediate charge of this child, and that I will 
pay for it.” Being quite recovered, he carress- 
ed the child, mounted his horse, and pursued 
his ride. Scarce was he out of sight, when 
young Bevil came with another nurse, to whom 
the peasant related what had passed: the son, 
penetrated with the goodness ofa father who 
was still so tender, though offended, followed 
him with all haste to shew his gratitude for 
such unexpected kindness. The old gentle 
man, (not doubting of his motive) stopped 
when he saw him coming, whilst Bevil threw 
himself at his father’s feet, with tears in his 
eyes, which deprived him of the power of 
speech. “ I know what brings you here,” 
said he, moved with his son’s behaviour; 
“ your child needed assistance, I procured it 
for her; if it comes’soon enough, I shall not 
leave the work incomplete; I would not have 
saved a life to expose it to misfortunes. Go, 
Bevil, your daughter shall .be my daughter; 
let them bring her to me; ‘bring your wile 
also; from this day look on that apartment in 
the castie which was your mother’s as your 
own, and let me find you all there when I re- 
turn at night I have already too long delay- 
ed changing my behaviour towards you; what 
has passed is now forgotten. Adicu; I shall 
soon return.” Bevil, who was still on his 
knees, could ofly thank his tender parent by 
bathing his hands with his tears; nor did he 
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quit this posture till the old gentleman left 
him, when he returned to the cottage, took the 
child to the castle, and left it there with the 
gardener’s wife, whilst he went to inform the 
mother of the happy change-in their affairs; 
Bevil, with his dear Amanda, hurried to the 
castle with the utmostiimpatience; and when 
they arrived there, instead of the joytul recep- 
tion they had pleased themselves with accept- 
ing, they met only a servant, who was coming 


| to inform them, that the father was seized with 


an apoplexy, which had carried him off sud- 
denly. Whata blow was this to Bevil! and, 
to add to his misfortune, the father had made 
a will, in which he had left all his estate to his 
second son, charging it only with a very small 
anouity for the eldest. These were the dis- 

ositions he proposed changing, and for want 
of which this young couple were reduced al- 
most to penury 

The consequence. of this was the death of 
Bevil; who, unable to bear so great a shock, 
and to see the woman. hedoated on reduced 
to so necessitous a state, together with a 
helpless infant exposed to all the terrors of in- 
digence, languished out some months, and 
then died--a martyr to his own imprudence, 
and his father’s inflexibility. 

The widow did not long survive him, and 
their little fortunes joined were Pe sufficient 
to place the pledge of their ill-fated love in a 
convent, where she may yet possibly live to 
reproach her parents for exposing her to a life 
productive of so little felicity. 


Thus, sir, was the fact, without ornament or 
addition ; and if it should be a means of pre- 
venting the like consequences from attending 
the young people who brought this to my re- 
collection, I am sure you will think yourself 
amply repaid for your trouble. 


Yours, &c. 
BENEVOLUS. 








NEW MUSIC. 


LEWIS XI. of France was as whimsical as 
ke was cruel and arbitrary. The abbe de Bay- 
nes,.a man of great wit, having invented many 
things relating to musical instruments, was in- 
troduced to Lewis, and retained. by him in his 
service. One day the king, imagining the thing 
to be absolutely impossible, commanded the ab- 
be to procure him harmonious sounds from the 
cries of hogs. The abbe, like a true courtier, 
did not seem surprised at the proposal; but 
said the matter was feasible, ifa great deal of 
money were adyanced to enable him to per- 
form it. The king ordered the money de- 
manded to be immediately paid him ; and desir- 
ed the abbe to set about it without delay: he 
did so, and effected the most surprising con- 
certever heard. He got together a number 
of hogs of different ages, and placed them in 
a tent or pavilion covered with velvet, before 
which he fixed a wooden, painted table, repre- 
Senting the front of a large organ. He then 
contrived an instrument behind it, with a cer- 
tain number of stops, so artfully made, that, 
When he touched the keys belonging to the 
stops, they answered to so many spikes, which 
pricking the hogs, that stood ap behind with- 
in the tent in due order, made them produce 
such “a concord of sweet sounds,” that the 

ing was extremely delighted, and very amply 


a eae the inventor of this singular piece of 
usic, 





——————— 
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WEEKLY RETROSPECT. 


By the brig Leo, arrived at Portland, papers have 
been received to the 19th of February. The French 
papers, as usual, except the speech of Bonaparte to the 
Legisiative Body, contain very little information ; how- 
ever, by letters and the reports of passengers, it ap- 
pears that Bonaparte is preparing by conscription and 
other means, to raise a great army to act against the 
Russians the next campaign; at least to put a stop to 
their plan of invasion ; ok gta the Russians, to use 
the words of Bonaparte, “ to re-enter their frightful 
climate.” 


Bonaparte, in his speech, speaking of America, 
says: “ America hasrecurred to arms to cause the 
sovereignty of her flag to be respected. The wishes 
of the world accompany her in this glorious contest. 
If it terminates in obliging the enemy of the Continent 
to recognise the principles that the flag shaJl protect 
the merchandise and crew, and that neutrals ought 
not to submit to paper blockades, (all is conformable 
to the treaty of Utrecht) America will merit the ap- 
plause of the world. Posterity will say that the an- 
cient world had lost its rights, and the new hath re- 
covered them.” 


We have seen letters from Bordeaux, of the date of 
the 15th of February, received at Portland by the brig 
Leo, in 31 days passage from France. One of these 
letters states, that accounts had been received from 
the borders of the Rhine, in the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
of an insurrection of the inhabitants. The conscripts 
had refused to draw for the conscription: they had 
collected together in large bodies, and had marched 
like regular soldiers—wherever they went they oblig- 
ed the magistrates to quarter them on the inhabitants ; 
and at several places where opposition was made to 
them, violence was committed—such as at W. where 
the Mayor’s magnificent house was torn down, which 
loss was estimated at 40,000 dollars. 

At other places the magistrates had moved their 
valuables, and hid themselves from the public. 

[ Gazette. ] 


It was reported at Cadiz that Ferdinand VII. when 
restored, is to be married to Catharine Pawlowna, sis- 
ter of the Emperor of Russia. 


Considerable bodies of cavalry and infantry have 
lately passed on to augment our army in the neighbor- 
hood of the lakes. 


By late accounts from the westward, we hear that 
the army under Gen. Harrison, was strongly fortified 
at the Rapids of Miami, and would not advance until 
circumstances should fully justify the measure. 


A letter from Louisville (Kentucky) states, that the 
Indians have been committing fresh murders adjacent 
to Kaskaiskia, and in the Missouri territory. 

It now appears pretty certain that the whele coast 
of the United States is invested by the enemy’s cruis- 
ers; as we have accounts almost every day of their 
captures and destruction of our vessels along the coast 
and in the bays of the Delaware and Chesapeake. 


Reports have been in circulation this week, that the 
negroes in Virginia were likely to be troublesome. 


The Loan.-——Letters from Philadelphia state, that the 
balance of the 16,000,000 loan has been taken up in 
that city at seven and a half per cent by a company of 
patriotic gentlemen from various parts of the union, 
among whom are severa! belonging to this city. 


On Thursday the Ist inst. a detachment of one lvun- 
dred men was landed on Barnegat from the Ramillies 
74, Capt. Sir Thomas Hardy, they burnt a small vessel 
that had been stranded, mf brought off 11 bullocks. 


The editor of the Boston Gazette, says, it is with 
regret we announce the capture of the very valuable 
sbip Volant, capt. Pearly, from France for this ws 
It is said this vessel and her cargo was valued at from 
‘6 to 700,000 dollars, and owned by several of our mdst 
enterprising citizens of this and neighbouring towns. 
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It is currently reported that Mr. Gallatin is appoint- 


ed Minister Extraordinary to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg ; and that he will sbortly take his Jeparture for 
Russia. 





ERRATA IN OUR LAST. 


In the last page, Ist column, dele the words “ the 
lovers of,” in the introductory lines by the’wnfortunate 
Emmett.— In the second stanza, and second fine of said 
piece, the word thine should be read stead oi there. 


Riuprial. 


- 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. 
William Clark, of the firm of Clark & Ingersoll, to 
Miss Mary Bogart, daughter of Mr. Abraham Bogart, 
all of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. James Chatterton of 
this city, to Miss Elfrida St. John, of Norwalk. 

By the Rev. Dr. Miller, Mr. Lewis Rivers, of Eliza- 
bethtown, to Miss Rachel Many, of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. William Ruckle, to Miss 
Betsy Tall, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Benjamin F, Babcock, 
merchant, of the house of Peter Crary, jun. & Co. to 
Miss Maria Fells, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. John Dodge, to Miss 
Phebe Degrote. 

By the Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. & Smith, merchant, to 
Miss Eliza Peshiney eldest daughter of Mr. John Pe- 
shine. 











Osituary. 
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DIED, 

After a short illness, in this city, Mr. Henry Bre- 
voort, aged 34 years. 

After an illness of five days, Mr. Henry Molan, aged 
34 years. 

After a short and severe illness, Miss Helen Birch. 

Mr Wilkam Newton, a native of this city, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

Of a lingering illness, which she bore with christian 
fortitude, Mrs. Ann Goedman, wife of R. Goodman. 

Mrs. Anna Latham, wife of 8. Latham, after an ill- 
ness of near 14 months, which she supported with truly 
christian fortitude . 

In the 58th year of his age, Mr. John Batchelor. 

Capt. John Mooney, aged 31, after bearing with 
astonishing fortitude a lingering and painful illness 
nearly two years. 

After a short but severe illness, in the 67th year of 
his age, Mr. Jolm toogland, sen. an old revolutionary 
officer. 

Mr. Thomas Cave, in the 66th year of his age. 

In the 58th year of his age, Mr. Thomas Barfe, of 
Brooklyn. 

At Sackett’s Harbor, on the 25th ult. after three days 
iliness, of the prevalent fever, Sloss Hobart Grenell, of 
this city, in the 3lst year of bis age, Lieutenant on 
board the U S. schooner Hamilton. 

At Perth Amboy, on Tuesday the 6th instant, much 
regretted by his relations and numerous acquaintances, 
Mr. John Halsted, of that place, in the 84th year of bis 


age. 
At Philadelphia, Rev. John Andrews, D. D. Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


At Steubenville, in the state of Ohio, on the 2ist of 
March, Mr Arnold Henry Dohrman, Mr. D.was in the 
66th year of his age, and has left a widow and eleven 
children. At the commencement of the jons 
war he was a merchant in Lisbon, in affluent circum- 
stances; but impaired hi» fortune by the assistance 
he afforded to distressed Amercans whom the chance 
of war rouse within his reach, He emigrated to 
America in the year 1783, and resided in New-York, 
until within a few years past. 


THE city inspector reports the death of 58 persons, 
during the week ending on Saturday the 3d inst. 
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ESoat of the Qirses, 


FOR THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY MUSEUM. 


LINES oN A RECENT OCCURRENCE IN RUSSIA. 


FROM Moscow’s tall spires the spreading flames 
gleamed, 
When Elizabeth, horror struck, fled fast away ; 
As she fled she perceiv’d, as the moon faintly beamed, 
The snow all distauin’d, where the life blood had 
streamed, 
From many a Soldier that fell on that day. 


She exclaimed, my husband perhaps here islying, 
Unburied my Frederic’s cold relics may lie ; 

In cone for me andhis country be dying, 

And now for Elizabeth vainly be sighing ; 
For me who so selfish was fleeing away. 


Regardless of cold or the sleet that was falling, 

She sought her belov’d midst the dying and slain ; 
She thought but of him on. whose name she was calling, 
*Till some ruthless marauders her senses appalling, 

itad seized her to bear her to Moscow again. 


Rut finding her strength would no longer maintain her, 
They left her to die on the cold frozen snow ; 

Where bereft of all ties that on earth could detain her, 

No voice that might sooth, nor no hand to sustain her; 
She in death found a refuge from misery and woe. 


But scarce had her spirit escap’d ints flight, 

To the regions of Peace and the mansions of Rest, 
When a band of brave Russians, victorious in fight, 
Came past, when they saw her (with grief at the sight) 

At a female so lovely thus dying distress’d. 


When their leader came up, he gaz’d with emotion ; 
Then embrac’d the cold form as it lay on the ground; 
Her faded lips kiss’d with the fondest devotion, 
Till he fell from his grasp, where he lay without mo- 
tion ; 
And fresh burst the blood from an half-bound-up 
wound. 


His affectionate soldiers convey’d him away, 
And committed Elizabeth’s form to the grave; 
W hen recoaver’d, he hasted to battle away, 
And shar’d in the glory of many a day ; 
And died as he liv’d, ’mong the first of the brave. 
M. A. W. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


ON RECEIVING AN ORANGE, 


DISCORD, a golden apple threw, 
Which rous’d three rivals’ angry hate ; 

But the gold fruit bestowed by you, 
With rapture only can elate. 


Ah! that my pen could tell my heart, 
Display the pleasure glowing there ; 

When beauty’s favors doth impart, 
And smiles are given by the fair. 


Smiles, that light up ambition’s fire ; 
The soldier lead thro’ dangerous strife ; 
Smiles that awake the trembling lyre, 
Which soften every care of life. 
THADDEUS. 
ae: te 


EPITAPH 
On a very old dog that was drowned. 


©H! what is Dog below the sun, 
His life is short and soon is run. 
Carlow Smith, an aged 
Liv’d out his life, and then was drow’d ; 
This to his Pl now im 
. He serv’d his master with all his heart ; 
He liv'd a life of meek submission, 
Full fourteen years of close subjection ; 
Then grey in service, sunk to rest— 
A watry grave poor Carlow blest. 
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THE SPECTACLES. 


ROBIN, who to the plough was bread, 
And never learnt to write or read, 
Seeing the good old people use, 
To read with glasses cross their nose, 
Which constantly they wore about ’em ; 
And said they could not do without ’em ; 
Happen’d one day to come to tewn, 
And, as he saunter’d up and down, 
He chanc’d to spy where such like things 
gee. an pee. on a row of strings. 
It him in the head to stop, 
And ask the master of the shop, 
If he could furnish folk that need 
With that could make ’em read ? 
Or sell a pair, of—what do you callit? 
Would fit the nose, and would not gall it? 
The man his drawer in one hand took, 
The other op’d the Bible-book. 
The drawer contain’d of glasses plenty, 
From ninety down to less than twenty ; 
Some set in horn, and some in leather, 
But Robin could approve of neither ; 
And when a hundred pairs had tried, 
And still had thrown a pas ane 
The man grew peevish—( wvext 
And arate fats not read gaily ) 
“ Not read !—Confound you for a fool ; 
I’) hang ife’er you went to school! 
Did you e’er read without the help 
Of spectacles ?”———* Why, no, you whelp, 
Do people who can walk without, 
Buy crutches for to stump about ?”” 


Vikoratitg. 
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FROM AN IRONICAL ORATION ON 


DRUNKEN NESS. 


HAPPINESS, supreme happiness is its gift ! 
Happiness, which extinguishes the desire of 
all other enjoyments. Once drunkards, and 
parents, wives, children, estate, characters, bo- 
dy, soul—all, all, are a cheap sacrifice to the 
enjoyments of the beatific bowl. Then it an- 
nihilates misery. The drunkard is insensible 
of the hour he spends dressing for the tavern, 
the hour he is going to the tavern, the six 
hours he sits in the tavern, the two hours he 
is staggering from the tavern, and the ten 
hours he sleeps, after having returned from 
the tavern; twenty hours out of twenty- 
four—leaving only four short hours, to the 
wretchedness of rational existence. What a 
deduction from misery! A man, who, accord- 
ing to the parish register ought to be three- 
score years of age; has, on this system been 
detained but afew months in this valley of tears. 

Your academic life, young gentlemen, by 
exposing you to the company of men, that 
know more than yourselves, must have cor- 
rupted your minds with modesty and diffidence. 
Drunkenness is the sovereign antidote against 
those mean habits. Mark the stripling ina 
debauch—he speaks with the confidence of a 
hero, an emphasis of an oracle; traps his fa- 
ther, laughs at his mother’s ignorance, and 
scoffs at the folly of mankind; his fearless 
mind brooks no controul Confident of his 
powers, and influenced with tremendous cour- 
age, he dares and achieves incredible exploits, 
such as breaking glasses, burning chairs, kick- 
ing waiters, and knocking down watchmen, 
with a thousand such feats, which, by an apt 
firure of speech, he calls flaying the devil! 
But of all the mental advantages, resulting 
from drunkenness, there is one that I would 
mention with peculiar emphasis: it is, indeed, 
worth all the rest put together. There is 
something within us, whether it be a natural 
principle, or a corruption of nature, or a pre- 
judice ofeducation, for it certainly does exist, 
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which is the cause of our most excruci 
torments: it is more imperious in its orden 
than ali the professors in the university; ang 
more severe in its corrections, than a regimes, 
tal fogging. In the old English language, 
is called Conscience ; but modern phi 
terms it moral sense; I presume with a char 
table motive of detaching some disgusting a, 
sociation of ideas. Well, gentlemen, drunk, 
enness exterminates this hydra. In six month 
time it will spunge the conscience as cle 
from the soul, as if it had never been there, 

I conclude with the simple remark—thy 
drunkenness is essential to your characters, 4 
politicians, and the best support of our repub 
lican institutions. It humanizes socicty iny 
the most perfect union. The haughtiness ¢/ 
wealth, the sternness of virtue, the aristocracy) 
of talents, all vanish before drink. Justice, 
temperance, fortitude, patience, and all sta 
prejudices are extinguished by this virtue, 
lesser light by the rising sun A _ gloriow 
equality of taste and talents, of virtues anj 
pursuits is the consequence. It issuch a pr 
moter of humility, that I defy the world @ 
show me a drunkard, that does not of choice 
prefer lower company than he was used t 
while sober, Without drunkenness you ca, 
not shine as politicians. 

But what I have said may be sufficient tore. 
move prejudices, to convince you of the value 
and tendency of this virtue of drunkenness, 
and particularly to inspire you with disgust a 
the miserable water-system of some pale mo- 
ralists and philosophers; who if they had been 
blessed with early initiation into our system, 
would not now be exhibiting the deplorable 
spectacle of human nature sinking beneath 
grey hairs, and old age. 

I could descant for an age upon this divine 
virtue, but I am too thirsty to proceed. 

Fathers, go in peace to the shade of your 
grandsires, slow old age shall not oppress yont 
sons: mothers, your hopeful progeny shall 
rise to distinction: And you, ye bright fair, 
favour us with your smiles, and your applause: 
But should you avoid our company, abhor ou 
practices, and bestow your amiable persons o 
the sons of Sobriety —Then! Othen! we shall 
be compelled to revert to old christian rules, 
and temperance may yet become a virtue!! 


Oncedotes. 


EXTRAORDINARY EATING. 
THREE porters were drinking together # 
Truro, in Cornwall, Eng.) when one of them) 
for the trifling wager of only five shillings, 1 
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the other two had on, fried in train oil, a 
half a pound of yellow soap, by way of brea 
to this delectable ragout. Strange to tell, 
won his wager! The same fellow once be | 
fore undertook to eat as much tripe as 
He was accordi 
measured by a tailor, and the materials cutol 
when, to the great surprise of every one, he 
devoured the whole in less than twenty mi 
utes! 
ad 
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